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FOREWARD 



In October of 1968, the Board of the Consortium of Professional 
Associations for Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs 
(CONPASS) decided that the time had come forit-'to move beyond 
evaluating other agencies' programs* It decided to call together 
leading members of fifteen national professional associations -- 
double the number of its members -- to consider what should be 
done about the role of the disciplines in the continuum of teacher 
education. 

It took this step on the basis of two -and- a- half years’ experience 
of active concern with coordinating evaluations of two programs -- the 
summer institutes and experienced teacher fellowship programs 
through which federal funds had been awakening higher education per- 
sonnel into unprecendented activity to help school teachers strengthen 
their qualifications. All over our land individual college professors 
had learned they could help school teachers, and that this was a 
challengingly difficult job which needed to be done better. They did 
not want to stop trying, and CONPASS knew it. 

CONPASS had itself been formed modestly, early in 1966 when 
five associations -- the Association of American Geographers, the 
American Historical Association, the Department of Audio Visual 
Instruction - NEA, the International Reading Association, and the 
Modern Language Association -- joined with two specialists in educa- 
tional measurement and a representative of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, to submit a proposal to the Office of Education. 

All had been involved in evaluations of summer institutes, held the 
preceding summer, and were convinced of the importance of these 
programs. They were determined not to tolerate f\ rthe r duplication 
of efforts, and were persuaded that together they could and should 
raise standards significantly. 

As initial consequence, studies were scheduled and completed 
on nine of the NDEA Titles XI and "Arts and Humanities" programs 
conducted in 1966. With expansion of the summer institute program 
to new fields, the Board of CONPASS was now enlarged to include the 
American Economic Association, the American Industrial Arts 
Association, and the American Political Science Association, with a 
new individual member from the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Moreover, by the end of 1967 CONPASS 1 s 
highly enlightening evaluations of the Experienced Teacher Fellow- 
ship Programs had been launched, as well as its Project Impact 
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Studies, which for the first time confronted the real difficulties of 
probing the effects of summer -institute training systematically 
through before- and- after tests. Simultaneously, CONPASS had been 
providing consultant services for other projects like the Tri-Univer- 
sity Evaluation, under USOE funding, and had given its group of 
executive secretaries and representatives a quite invaluable experience 
of the specific opportunities and difficulties to be faced in improving 
instruction in American schools. 

This then was the basis for the decision in October 1968 to take 
a step toward basically new initiatives by convening, to quote chair- 
man Saul Cohen's cautious words at the time, "several leading 
members" of appropriate societies "so that there will be a greater 
sense of involvement on the part of the disciplines. " The result was 
the Institute at Grove Park, near Asheville, North Carolina, held 
June 10-15, 1969, which is described in the following pages. 

What did this Institute contribute to the ongoing development 
which C ONPASS. exis t s to serve? At the present time of writing, one 
year later, a partial answer must include: 

1. Twelve national professional associations have held working 
meetings devoted to designing projects to provide training for 
teachers, for various substantial parts of the continuum from 
elementary through graduate school. 

2. Fourteen proposals have been developed and submitted (with fund- 
ing assured by USOE) by thirteen different national professional 
associations for execution by colleges, universities, state and 
local educational agencies; business, labor, and governmental 
agencies, to the end of improving instruction in American educa- 
tion. 

3. Major steps have been taken to begin coordinating such USOE 
programs as TTT, COP, Protocol Material Training Complexes, 
and Elementary Teacher Education Models, in the interests both 
of greater effectiveness per dollar spent, and of higher educa- 
tional quality. 

4. CONPASS itself has welcomed as additional regular members, the 
American Anthropological Association, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the American Educational 
Research Association, the American Psychological Association, 
and the American Sociological Association, with individual 
members from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in the person of its Director of Education, and from the 
National Council of Teachers of English in the person of its 
Executive Secretary. Prospects of cooperation among different 



types of university scholars, for realistically improving instruc- 
tion in the schools, have never before been as bright as now. 

The associations owe a great debt of gratitude to the Office of 
Education for the cooperation over four- and- a- half years that has 
made possible the development of these genuine partnerships, 
deepening understandings, and envigorating efforts for better educa- 
tion. 



Executive Committee, CONPASS 



July, 1970 
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THE DISCIPLINES AND TEACHER EDUCATION: ON THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RECOGNIZING FAILURE AND QUALITY 

Tom Vogt 

General Editor of the Conference Report 

Teachers, like golfers, miss a humiliating percentage of their 
shots. Any superiority they gain on their tour comes to consist 
mainly in learning how to handle that chronic imperfection which is 
the first condition of their trade. They rarely rid themselves of it. 
When and if they do, they are forced to recognize in this very absence 
of strain and frustration their failure in self-criticism, a fundamental 
lowering of their standards. Their offenses against art, or scholar- 
ship, or research, are flagrant. Each of the disciplines imposes an 
ideal of the fully seen, or felt, or organized -- no essential part 
missing, no unintentional boinging, buzzing confusion. 

To ask anyone to accept such contradictory assumptions beneath 
his labor is to expect much, and conceivably get little - -or even 
less. It is the source of the plea in the voice which opens the con- 
ference. 
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A CHALLENGE AND CALL TO THE DISCIPLINES 



ERIC 



It is with considerable pleasure that I welcome this assemblage 
on behalf of CONPASS -- the Consortium of Professional Associations 
for Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs. To most of you 
hardened professional meeting-goers it is, I suspect, sheer delight to 
be at this lovely mountain retreat, seeing old frieds, having an 
opportunity to discuss serious matters in relaxed fashion, removed 
from the pressures of university ’’happenings 11 or from Washington 
budget- strained sessions. If physical environment does indeed relate 
directly to the decision-making process, if optimizing an environment 
can help us arrive at studied rational conclusions, then Asheville will 
prove to have been a fortunate choice and an historic meeting. 

The purpose of this conference is to reassess the nature and 
extent of the com mitme nt of scholarly disciplines to the teaching 
enterprise. To date, most of this commitment has been expressed 
through the actions of small, often isolated, numbers of individuals, 
operating within the confines of their scholarly disciplines. There 
has been little organized cross- or multi-disciplinary activity, at 
least at the initiative level of the national academic association. 

To reassess our commitment we are going to hav e to think 
through a variety of educational, social and even political issues . W e 
can no longer ask such narrow questions as: "How can professional 
historians see to it that better history is taught in the schools and 
colleges ? n or "How can be tte r- trained biologists be induced to enter 
teaching ranks, given adequate cur ricular mate rials ?" For these are 
ego-centric questions. They fail to grapple with such central issues 
as the purpose of the educational enterprise, the relationship between 
the educational enterprise and society, and the specific responsibilities 
that professional scholardom has to the university in whose milieu 
scholardom either must thrive or languish. I would like to touch upon 
three aspects of this problem. 

1) Our commitment cannot be made without a fundamental change in 
attitude towards the functional role of America's schools and 
c ollege s . We must ask ourselves what the functional role of 
educational institutions is and what it needs to be. For our atti- 
tudes towards students and teachers, our approach to curriculum, 
our understanding of the learning process hinge upon this question. 

It is time to recognize that most elementary, high school and even 
college students are not going to be professional economists, 
chemists or elementary teachers. And even if they were to become 
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so p rofessionally- o riented, the role of the schools, especially the 
elementary and high schools, should be viewed as providing the 
educational milieu within which a student tastes the wide variety of 
career opportunities before making his choice. We should view 
the schools, above all, as diagnostic institutions. And we should 
view teachers in the schools, not as tenth or even second-rate 
professional scholars, but rather as intelligent diagnosticians, 
sensitive guides and responsible professionals. The implications 
of such a view are obvious. The trickle-down theory, whereby we 
as scholars cast distilled research pearls into the colleges and 
schools is not the answer. Nor is remoulding the hapless teacher 
in our own images through intensive training sessions, likely to 
yield desired results. Nor is the do-it-yourself, teacher-proof, 
instant curriculum pattern the path to salvation. 

2) Our commitment cannot be changed without a direct response to the 
cha rge that the dis ci plines ar e n ot re l evant . The problem of rele- 
vance is complicated. Surely, reading, writing and ' rithmetic is 
relevant to any society. Communication of some fashion, measure- 
ment of some fashion, a sense of perspective and of value of some 
fashion, an ability to formulate and solve problems in some fashion -- 
these are required both by those who want to accept the system in 
which we live and by those who would destroy, to replace it with 
some yet-to-be articulated system. 

The issue of relevance --or the charge of irrelevance -- can be 
viewed in several ways. First, it can be seen as an attack upon the 
political system , with those who are on the outside -- the poor, the 
ideologically disaffe cted -- using the charge indiscriminately. 

Second, it can be seen as part of the American trait of faddism -- 
society's interests, in dress, in automobiles, in mores; more 
particularly, it can be seen as the faddism in the American educa- 
tional proclivity for changing directions. Thus, we shifted interest 
from language and area studies in the '40's and '50's, to science in 
the late 1 5 0 1 s and early '60's, to psychology as an answer to 
personal problems within the context of the pressures of the nuclear 
age, to sociology in this period of need for group therapy in such 
matters as poverty and peace. Third, the heart of the matter, has 
to do with the process of continually increasing the numbers of 
students in schools and colleges, without the corresponding expan- 
sion of traditional career lines to accommodate these increasing 
numbers. The disciplines have served professional careers 
directly and have been the vehicle around which curriculum has 
been organized to serve this purpose, but the non-career bound 
student has been locked out of the process. 

When we ask ourselves whether disciplines are relevant , we must 
consider that a variety of populations need to be served. For those 
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who choose careers in biology, economics or history -- the 
disciplines undoubtedly continue to be relevant. But what of those 
who could have chosen these fields, but did not do so because of an 
initial negative impression of the field? And what of those who 
have no interest in any narrowly-defined field for professional 
reasons, but whose lives need to be touched by literature, by the 
sense of the historic, by an appreciation of economic principles, 
and who are simply turned off by how we in the disciplines present 
problems, develop materials and apply me thodolog y ? To be sure, 
disciplines should guard their methodologic approaches carefully, 
but we should put problem-orientation and problem-solving at the 
forefront of our efforts. By taking a leaf from some of the recent 
cross-disciplinary advances in science, including the emergence 
of new disciplines and fields out of common research experience, 
some of the current study apathy and discontent towards the Social 
Sciences and the Humanities might well be dispelled. 

3) Our commitment cannot be made without a direct response to th e 
challenge of the university crises , in recognition of the stake that 
we as disciplines have in resolution of the current crises. There 
is reason for optimism if we only have faith in our ability to 
respond to challenge. I am of the opinion that the current crisis 
in the university will, when it has passed, prove to have been good 
for the university and for the nation, for the crisis is challenging 
much that deserves challenge. It points to the need to shift the 
governance of the university from a narrowly-based authoritarian 
structure to a consensually-based community structure; and to the 
desirability of reorienting the university from research for war to 
research for peace. The crisis pinpoints the inadequacy of our 
current dependence upon traditionally discipline -framed methods 
of inquiry, and calls for approaches where focus upon problem- 
definition and problem-solving encourage a student to use discrete 
me thodolog ies -judicious ly-and-i-nte r change ably. The -crisis warns 
us against the bimodal approach to racial problems that is either 
color-blind in its devotion to the goal of immediate integration, or 
color- ove r- reactive in its acceptance of the virtues of apartheid. 
Instead we should seek an approach that pursues integration as a 
long-term goal, providing short-term outlets for separatism for 
those who wish it, but in frameworks that are not allowed to 
destroy the mainstream of the system. The crisis confronts the 
university with the challenge to shift from its ivory tower perspec- 
tive to an institution which has room to encourage both lofty and 
occasionally irrelevant contemplation and the application of 
socially relevant research and teaching. Finally, the crisis prods 
the university to face up to problems honestly, directly, and openly. 

Good teaching is everyone's business in the university -- the class- 
room is no sanctuary for the whims of arbitrary instructors, or of 
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irresponsible students. The dignity of the individual is everyone's 
business at the university -- faculty, administrators, but especially 
the student in the classroom -- whoever is affected should not 
suffer in silence. Fiscal responsibility is everyone's business at 
the university, not the exclusive burden of administration. Admin- 
istrations that juggle operating cost figures or that inflate indirect 
cost structures; trustees that mismanage portfolios; students and 
faculty that refuse to make choices in establishing or curtailing 
programs are equally culpable. Structural change is e veryone's 
business at the university. Adding substantially to the student 
population, expanding the physical plant, creating new divisions 
and schools, altering economic and social relationships to locality 
and region, these must be planned, justified and articulated. The 
institutional raison d'etre is everyone's business at a university. 
Commitment to a certain kind of education, to a special style of 
training, to a unique mission of scholarship requires consistent 
review by all components of the university. 

Examining the university crisis is an analysis of dissonance, for 
the university is no longer the social group that it was prior to the 
Second World War. Then cohesiveness stemmed from homo- 
geneity and from loyalty to alma mater because alma mater repre- 
sented and mirrored the system in which students wished to live. 

In contrast, the university of today has lost its cohesiveness: 
faculty identify with profession; students with a variety of socio- 
economic, real-world outlooks; administration with corporate 
images and philosophies; trustees with an ever-widening range of 
external responsibilities. And then, the dependent variable in 
these forces that have atomized the university, mobility, plays its 
uniquely American role. Can the university regain its cohesive- 
ness? Yes, but hardly through restoration of the homogeneity of 
yester-year ! Cohesiveness will be restored through heterogeneity, 
and the bonds of he te rogeneity will lie in specific institutional 
educational strategies and philosophies, and in a governance 
structure in which responsibility for planning and implementing 
these objectives is consensually-based. Can we answer the 
question of how and where the disciplines fit in? We had better 
because the world expects it of us. In our assessment of the role 
of the disciplines in the fashioning and the refashioning of the 
curriculum, the forces that might well lead to substantial institu- 
tional structural change must be anticipated. A decade from now, 
much graduate training may take place outside the university - -in 
industry, in socio-economic agencies and in cultural institutions. 
And much of the in- and pre-service teacher training may well take 
place within the schools. The university must not remain the sole 
institutional domain of our scholarly associations. 



The charge of this conference is in many ways vague and 
ambiguous. Let it be so. The letter that I wrote on December 9, 

1968, set forth a number of propositions: 

1) For various periods (four to ten years in most cases), many of the 
scholarly disciplines have been seeking to translate their content 
and spirit in a fashion that will have pedagogical worth to both 
schools and colleges. Various mechanisms -- summer institutes, 
year-round fellowship programs, curriculum packages -- have been 
utilized. CONPASS, and preceding the establishment of CONPASS, 
the individual disciplines, have been evaluating some of these 
mechanisms. It is time for the disciplines represented in 
CONPASS to review the results of these various ev alua tion studies . 

2) CONPASS operates through its constituent organization. CONPASS 1 
delegates have few opportunities to talk issues over frankly within 
their organizations. It is time for CONPASS 1 delegates to convene 
several leading members of their societies who are, or should be, 
concerned with the educational enterprise . What is nee ded is a 
greater sense of involvement on the part of the leadership of the 
dis cipline s . 

3) CONPASS is concerned with more than merely evaluating existing 
models --it should stimulate the creation of new models for 
teacher training in the separate and grouped disciplines. It is 
time to solicit ideas from a wide variety of individuals as to what 
kinds of new training models would be worth testing. 

4) Last year's EPDA legislation and more recent decisions on 
budgetary allotments have raised some doubts in scholarly circles 
as to whether the USOE continues to be committed to encouraging 
teacher-training ventures in the disciplines. It is time to dispel 
doubts, about the commitment of USOE to encouraging teacher- 
training ventures in the disciplines, or to articulate the new 
position of USOE if there is indeed a philosophically different 
position that seeks to downgrade the role of the disciplines. 

5) A considerable number of individuals and institutions who rallied 
to various NDEA projects seem to be backing away now. Is this 
simply "combat fatigue"? Is it disillusion with what has gone on? 

Or is it merely loss of momentum stemming from relaxation of 
efforts by the scholarly associations? It is time to inventory the 
involvement trends on the part of institutions and disciplines in the 
various USOE, NSF and foundation- supported teacher and curricu- 
lum development programs . 

I urge you to consider the issues at two levels -- the disciplin- 
ary and the multi-disciplinary. 
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There are many who say that the disciplines are incapable of 
directing the necessary changes in American education. Perhaps they 
are right. But if they are right, then they are predicting chaos and 
doom. For without the traditions, the substance and the central role 
that disciplines must play in the educational enterprise, there will be 
no educational enterprise. 
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THE FIRST LEVEL OF INCOMPETENCE 



Intellectualism 



n I have to do only with Pure Research; 

Therefore, I cannot go to the schools” 



"I have bought a field, 

And I must needs go out and see it 
I pray have me excused. M 



Luke 14:18 
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Dr. Laurence J. Peter and Raymond Hull, in ’The Peter Prin- 
ciple (Morrow), have proclaimed a discovery ("In a Hierarchy Every 
Employee Tends to Rise to His Level of Incompetence") which might 
well be extended. What is shown when the patterns which the dis- 
ciplinarians perceive in the schools are applied to the attitudes of the 
disciplinarians themselves when they endeavor to "re-enter" the 
schools as teachers and trainers of teachers? 

What is shown are levels of awareness of incompetency. At 
Grove Park five different classifications of- "level of incompetence" 
emerge; they emerge from the speakers and discussants not in any 
order of rank or achievement, of past performance, or occupational 
bent. The distinctions are distinctions having to do with the ascending 
levels of incompetence through which people at the conference declare 
themselves willing to struggle. 

The stages stand out clearest in the plenary session speeches -- 
not all by subject matter specialists, but all bearing upon the subject 
matter specialist's involvement with the schools, the degrees to which 
they are willing to involve themselves. These "stages" or "levels" 
separate from one another the disciplinarians in the discussion groups 
as well. The levels are clarified in the lobby, in the multiple dining 
rooms and halls, on the terrace, and in the "Bath and Tennis Club" 
fiction for "bar" in North Carolina. Some individuals switch from one 
level of engagement to the other during the week, sometimes in the 
course of one debate. Others may do so later. Newer and higher 
levels of incompetence will be found, if the conference is a success. 

The first, and by far most comfortable level of incompetence 
may really be missing. Exclusive believers in pure research and 
scholarship, uncontaminated by any application -- not even the 
Trickle-down, but the Lis ten-if- you' re -lucky, Theory -- are hard to 
find on the premises. The outright declaration that dis ciplinarians on 
the whole have no business in teacher education for the schools of this 
country is not made loud and clear, even by a devil's advocate: "No- 

body will openly attack mo the rhood, " Paul Olson says, adding quietly, 
"except mothers. " 

It has been one of the guidelines of the conference's composition. 
Should those who do announce, categorically, that the disciplines lose 
both themselves and their practitioners when lowered into the teacher 
training whirlpool be invited? Or should those who find many joint 
functions possible be helped to find more ? The absolute position, 
"unyieldingly antagonistic", becomes the invitational boundary line. 
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As a result, no widespread urbanity about first up-grading the deplor- 
able talent, and little light and distant scorn for the breed and mess 
beneath, is avowed at Grove Park. 

This quota policy is attacked. n I told them I wouldn't come 
here," one speaker says, "unless they brought in a good group of 
these very guys we're trying to change. The few I've found so far keep 
looking back over their shoulders before they speak, like old fighter 
pilots. " 



The policy is defended. "We really need to see how many more 
of us there are than we thought, all over the place. We have to get 
ourselves together first." 

To some extent, it works. A man who on Tuesday night seems 
perfectly relaxed on this first level sounds, a few days later, more 
likely to involve himself in some higher order of mistakes. He says 
he has been invited merely to round out the representation of his 
discipline. He has actually come only because of respect and friend- 
ship for its chairman, not for any dedication to his cause. He has 
attended and listened hard. His departing verdict has the same 
meticulously honest resignation. "We run into too many stone walls. 
The whole social and psychological atmosphere of the times is against 
such infiltration. " But he has used the word "we". 

Even long-standing divisions in learning theory -- the Deweyan 
critique of the subje ct matte r approach, and the disciplines' shots at 
progre s s ivism -- are muted now. Representatives of the schools of 
education themselves play down philosophical criticism of the liberal 
arts as a thing of the past: "A phony charge , " one says. "We're both 

in the same bag. It's Kirkegaard they're having trouble with now, not 
Dewey. Just like us." 

Remission of attack from such quarters explains much of the 
difficulty any disciplinarian has in saying flatly that he does not want 
to look at, or effectively care about, what is happening in American 
schools. He truly cannot, or does not have to, fall back on the prac- 
tical difficu.ltie s . involved; the threat to careers, the publishing that 
stops, the perishing that starts; or the acute distaste that some super- 
intendents and supervisors form for the ineptness of scholars in do- 
gooder roles. 
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"I'm going back and ask my people to get themselves down there 
and look, for their plain own good, " one representative from, not of, 
a professional association concludes (and he is careful to make the 
distinction). "I guess they're going to lose some of their subjects, if 
they don't. But after what I've heard here, who knows ? Maybe they 
should ?" 
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"No wonder Thomas Wolfe couldn't go back." A late arrival 
shakes his head, after coming through Asheville from the airport. 

"I wouldn't be able to, either. And I'm not even sensitive. " 

The civic blend of early nineteenth century red brick with late 
urban renewal bulldozer has opened too many skeletal walls and left 
too much mud in the streets for hills and trees to cover. But the 
actual choice of lodging, three miles away, has a certain inspiration. 

The Grove Park Inn stands there looking back at the city, where 
it is known as "the rock pile", and at the Smoky Mountains, where its 
four floors of stone come from. Like the Mission Inn in Riverside, 
California, or the Taggart Hotel at French Lick, Indiana, it is a 
commercial derivative in the Hearst style of eccentric castle. Red 
tiles on the roof droop like bangs over the dormer windows. Slick 
red brick drives turn down every slope. In the huge lobby, over two 
fireplaces with andirons twisted by the resident giant, mottoes are 
stencilled in black and white on granite. Thomas Jefferson's "What 
pain hath cost us the evil that hath never happened" has people 
flipping through pages before they take a stand. The Grove Park Inn, 
designed without an architect, and built without a contractor (the 
claim of its own brochure), is the ideal place to keynote what the 
disciplines have done for the schools so far. 
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THE DISCIPLINES IN A CHANGING WORLD 



Through what must seem some inexplicable error of judgment, 
this audience of social scientists and humanists is asked to listen to 
a keynote address by a natural scientist. To explain that decision, I 
can say only that the natural scientists in the United States have for 
some years been deeply concerned about the teaching of the sciences 
in the elementary and secondary schools, have endeavored to develop 
new curricula through the work of nationally supported studies, and 
have, along with achievement of a measurable degree of success, 
committed many errors from which you may profit. I was the chair- 
man of one such curriculum study. One matter is quite clear. 
Revision of what is to be taught in the schools must embrace the 
re-education and re - orientation in point of view of the teachers of 
each discipline. The new curricula are no better than the under- 
standing of them by the teachers. 

Teacher improvement programs are consequently the very 
essence of improvement in the teaching of a discipline. But it is 
equally true that you cannot expect teacher improvement without a 
thorough revision of the curriculum which takes into account man's 
growing knowledge and understanding, as well as the rapidly changing 
character of his physical and social environment. Teacher improve- 
ment programs and curriculum development must thus be considered 
together. In fact, the development of a new curriculum for teacher 
improvement is most likely the core of our educational need. Let me 
proceed to sketch briefly some of the broader considerations 
essential to an understanding of the educational problems of our 
time s . 




From the dawn of history, education has had two primary 
functions, one being that of transmitting from each generation to the 
next the knowledge requisite to human power and simultaneously of 
extending it, the other being that of enlarging the comprehension by 
man of his place in the universe. The first of these is the technical 
aspect of education; the second, the philosophical. Both are 
necessary. "Man must eat; but man cannot live by bread alone. " 

Neither of these aspects of education was at the beginning, in a 
true sense, libe ral . The first was empirical. It grew slowly and 
painfully out of trial and error into arts and crafts, and ultimately 
into a scientific technology. The other began in magic, superstition, 
and primitive religion, and evolved in blood and tears into the 
cosmology of Copernicus and Galileo, the evolutionary theory of 
Darwin, and the psychology of Pavlov and Freud. Only in the last 350 
years have these developments of human thought and education become 
fused in the growth of modern science. The functions of science in 
society thus parallel those of education. On the one hand, science is 
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concerned with the development of increasingly adequate concepts 
about man and man's place in the universe. On the other hand, 
science has acquired the function of enlarging man's 
nature (including his own nature) by means of new knowledge acquired 
through systematic, accurate observation and controlled experimenta- 
tion. 



I have therefore on occasion claimed that science is in fact the 
greatest liberating and liberalizing force in human thought. It must, 
if this be true, be made an integral, central part of 
education. It is not peripheral to the education of m 



crucial; the core within the apple, the skeleton within the human body 



for it embodies the seeds of change and progress in 
is the basis of support, giving form and shape to the 
arts, and humanities of our time. 



civilization and it 
social sciences, 



;he liberal 
ode rn man. It is 



The problem is to integrate the teaching of the 
rest of the liberal studies. As for the sciences, it i 
important how they are taught than how much time i 
or what particular content is emphasized. The teac 
liberal education must above all else reveal its natu 
ment whe reby man approaches objective truth about 
world and the living beings that inhabit it. Scarcely 
importance is the need to reveal the social and humanistic relations 
of the sciences. 



sciences with the 
s far more 
devoted to them 
hing of science in 
re as an instru- 
the material 
se cond in 



As for the social studies, the arts, and the hu 
equally necessary to transform their teaching so as 
their interdependence with the sciences. T dare ass 
is no his tory without some revelation of the role of 
of technology in the ascent of man to his present sta 
social sciences are no sciences without a grasp of ttie economic, 
political, and social problems that grow out of technological change 
based on scientific advances. Even art, as F. S. G. Northrup has 
said, has within itself no criterion of truth, but mupt rely for this on 
science and philosophy. j 



manities, it is 
to make clear 
ert that history 
he sciences and 
te of power. The 



Everyman, if he is to avoid confusion of spirit, must create 
for himself an integrated view of himself and his world. This is the 
function of philosophy and in carrying out that function it must work 
within the framework of scientific knowledge and concepts. We sadly 
need today a philosophy that will embrace the rights and the needs of 
the individual and also the welfare of society. At the same time, the 
new philosophy must be a dynamic one, changing with the basic shifts 
in man's scientific understanding of himself and his world, working 
toward a higher synthesis and not irrevocably tied to Newton or 
Einstein, Pavlov or Freud, Darwin or Mendel. We live in the hope 
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to build of our conceptions a cathedral, vast and beautiful, time - 
tested, wherein the human spirit may find strength and courage, 
peace and wisdom. 

For all of this, science has limitations as well as powers. It 
tells us much, but hardly everything. It can deal with matter and 
energy, space and form and time. It scarcely measure s values; it is 
thwarted by intangibles. Science reveals truths, but perhaps never 
the whole of truth. Its grandest conceptual schemes and theories may 
fail and have to be replaced. It is objective, not subjective, while the 
inner life of man is, and must always remain, subjective. Science is 
the product of the human mind, but what the mind is we do not know. 

What I have said makes clear, I hope, the interdependence of 
the sciences and the humanistic studies in the truly liberal education. 

It remains, of course, to discuss how these disciplines, however 
intertwined, should be taught. 

No critique of education today should avoid the enormously rapid 
increase in the sum of human knowledge, and the consequent rapid 
social and cultural change which grows out of technological applica- 
tions of scientific discoveries and which takes place within a fraction 
c r the human life span. 



The Exponential Increase of Science and Technology 

A factor of overwhelming importance in education is the expo- 
nential growth of the natural sciences. In this century and in the 
more rapidly developing sciences, the fund of significant knowledge 
is doubling every ten to fifteen years. This conclusion would seem 
warranted by such facts as the following: first, that the profession 

composed of scientists and their technicians is, according to the 
United States census, the most rapidly growing of all professions 
and will very soon outstrip, if it has not already done so, every other 
single profession in absolute numbers, and, second, that the number 
of scientists now alive and publishing their research is greater by far 
than those of all previous times together. At this rate, the scientific 
knowledge available toward the end of a person’s life will be about 
100 times as great as at his life's beginning. A college graduate of 
1940 who had a good grasp of the main ideas of biology, for example, 
will scarcely know half of those current in 1950 and a fourth of those 
regarded as important in I960, even if he has forgotten nothing of 
what he once learned. The flood of recorded knowledge embodied in 
20, 000 biological journals publishing close to half a million original 
researches annually is like that from a bur sting dam. The ablest 
biologists struggle in vain to cope with it. 
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The biology textbook is today out-of-date and in need of serious 
revision in a span of five years. The knowledge of a biology teacher 
undergoes a similar obsolescence. Unless he keeps learning at a 
pace that demands ever greater effort, his stock in trade depreciates 
at about the same rate as an automobile --in five to eight years ; 
unless replenished and renewed, it is practically worthies s . Thus, 
the greatest challenge which education must face in our time is that 
of coping with the rapidity of change in science, in technology, in 
human power, in the conditions of man's life. The crux of modern 
education lies precisely here: that the educated man of yesterday is 

the maladjusted, uneducated man of today and the culturally illiterate 
misfit of tomorrow. Education must clearly be come a continuing 
process of renewal. 

The obsolescence of education differs only in degree in the 
several sciences, and even in the humanities. Physicians continue to 
practice medicine although fifty years have elapsed since their youth- 
ful preparation. Dentists do the same. Lawyers and engineers live 
comfortably on their antiquated stock in trade. Teachers slide 
steadily downhill in their grasp of new developments in their own 
subjects. What is perhaps worse than any of these is the virtually 
universal ignorance, on the part of educated men and women, of any 
advancement of knowledge outside their own professional specialities. 
Surely, we need a complete and thoroughgoing change in attitude 
toward "adult education", a careful planning of appropriate programs 
and courses designed for the intelligent adult who bas grown out of 
touch with his new world, and a mandatory, cyclic renewal of training 
for the professional specialist. 

The cry of the student throughout the land is for "relevance" in 
the curriculum. What does he mean? Change has become the major 
feature of human civilization, driven by an increasingly rapid develop- 
ment of enormous powers to modify and control raw nature; and the 
advance of science is the principal factor in this technological revolu- 
tion. Education must prepare each person to cope with changes that 
are unpredictable, but the content of the curriculum should, of course,, 
embrace the timeless as well as the timely, for topical and social ■ 
relevance and timeless natural law alike deepen our perspective and 
assist us to adapt ourselves to altered circumstances. 



THE TEACHING OF THE DISCIPLINES 

How should the teaching of the social sciences and humanities 
be related to the world of rapid change in which we live -- the world 
of new and overwhelming social and political problems, of rapid 
technological developments, of shaken and failing ethical, religious, 
and philosophical guidelines? My own experience being related to the 
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teaching of the natural sciences, and especially to biology, rather 
than the social disciplines, what I have to say about that experience 
may not be very applicable to your own concern. Nevertheless, I 
think some of our experiences in the development of the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) and in teacher improvement may 
offer a model which your own program can use as a point of departure. 

Begun in 1959, with the generous support of the National Science 
Foundation, the BSCS, from the very first, determined to involve in 
equal measure the efforts of both professional biologists from the 
colleges and universities and of secondary school biology teachers, in 
approximately equal numbers. The former would provide the know- 
ledge of specialists working at the frontier of the discipline who could 
say what is currently important and significant and how the conceptual 
structure of the science has evolved; the latter would provide the 
equally necessary practical knowledge of pupil comprehension, moti- 
vation, and interest, and thus of teaching strategy. Such success as 
has been achieved in securing the adoption of the BSCS program in 
the American high school is largely attributable to this dual composi- 
tion of the working teams, which permitted the teachers to feel that in 
a real sense the BSCS was their own program, and not one foisted 
upon them by educators or scientists remote from the educational 
crucible. 

A second working policy of great importance to our ultimate 
success was the resolution not to be content to draw up tables of 
objectives and guidelines, like so many conferences and committees 
in the past, but instead to set earnestly to work to prepare materials 
which could actually be used in the classroom and laboratory by 
selected teachers, and thereafter, be revised and improved on the 
basis of criticisms supplied both by scientists and by practicing 
teachers. 

I distinguish four cardinal. objectives of the BSCS. The first 
imperative was to update the antiquated content of the biology courses 
in the high schools. In large measure the failure to modernize the 
curriculum has resulted from the extraordinary increase in scientific 
knowledge in our century. Biology is a particularly rapidly developing 
area of science. Biology in the high schools was even more 
seriously antiquated than chemistry or physics. It had never received 
quite the administrative sanction of the physical, science s and was 
quite generally taught without laboratory facilities. That the biological 
sciences had in the past fifty years moved away from the purely 
observational, descriptive aspects of science to a truly experimental 
status was not recognized in the schools. In the 1950’s the content 
of the textbooks and courses differed in no evident respect from what, 
it had been in the 1920's. The principles and laws, the concepts and 
conceptual schemes which we re treated were archaic. 
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Other great ideas had never been admitted at all. The great 
theme of organic evolution, which is central to the organization and 
interpretation of biology, and which has become vastly developed in 
the past forty years beyond the simple Darwinian schema, was 
generally left unmentioned. One must realize the centrality of evolu- 
tion in the biological sciences to appreciate the consequences. One 
must understand that modern genetics makes no sense without it, the 
relation of organism to environment makes no sense without it, regu- 
lation and adaptation of form and function make no sense without it. 

The theory of evolution is not only the key to the understanding of the 
past of life on earth/' it is the key to the understanding of the socially 
critical phenomenon of race, and it is the key to man's future. Man 
now grasps the power to mold his own species, as well as all others, 
according to design. This power grows from an understanding of 
genetic and evolutionary principles. It poses serious social and 
ethical problems. Are we a second time to blunder into an age of 
frightful unforeseen powers without knowledge ? Is it not still true 
that "without vision the people perish" ? 

Also omitted were the subjects of human sexual reproduction; 
race; molecular biology, born of the fusion of genetics and biochem- 
istry; and environmental biology, the newly recognized science of 
populations and communities. 

The second major tenet of BSCS thinking was opposition to an 
authoritarian approach to the teaching of science. Much violence is 
done in the schoolroom to the true spirit and nature of science because 
of the textbook write r 1 s implicit assumption of omniscience and 
infallibility, and the teacher's inclination to adopt an analogous atti- 
tude. As I have said elsewhere: 

To understand science one must see a problem unfold 
r rom its beginnings, see progress impeded by traditional 
ways of thought, learn that scientists make mistakes as 
well as achieve successes, and observe what experiments 
brought illumination, and why. One must ask continually, 

'What* is the evidence?' One must observe how frequently 
the truth of today is a synthesis of opposing counterviews 
and counter the orie s held in their time to be irreconcil- 
able. And one must learn from the study of cases how 
varied and refractory to definition are the methods of 
science. As to its spirit, there is little of that in either 
the conventional textbook or lecture. One meets it better 
iri Arrow smith or the Life of Pasteur . It is born by con- 
tagion;* its home is the' laboratory* the observatory, or 
the field, • where ve r the inexperienced person can observe 
experience, and the novitiate partake of the zest of 
discovery. 
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The third cardinal principle guiding the BSCS was to encourage 
the teaching of science as a process of investigation and inquiry, and 
not simply and wholly as a body of knowledge, organized into con- 
cepts and conceptual schemes. The so-called ’’laboratory workbooks" 
we examined were a travesty in every sense, requiring the student to 
answer questions about the names of structures observed and their 
presumed functions, or to look them up in the textbook. We proposed, 
however difficult it might be, to substitute genuine experimental work 
involving real unknowns. We would lead the student to acquire certain 
fundamental skills only in order that he might then pursue a line of 
investigation into a truly independent, "open-ended" inquiry. To us 
it mattered less whether the student "covered" prescribed areas of 
study than whether he probed sufficiently into one area to grasp the 
nature of its unsolved questions and the methods of scientifically 
resolving them. 

The fourth of our working principles was a recognition that 
certain unifying themes should be used, not so much to form the 
subject of a particular section of a book or course, as to constitute 
the warp binding the fabric of biology into a whole. The unifying 
themes were to appear in every chapter, underlie every discussion 
and auxiliar y activity, and permeate the thought of writers, teachers, 
and students, whatever the organisms with which they might be 
dealing, whatever the level of organization, from molecule to biome, 
to which attention might be directed. This aim proved most difficult 
of all to carry out, but in the end most rewarding. Seven great 
biological themes were selected: evolution; diversity of type com- 

bined with unity of pattern; genetic continuity; the complementarity 
of organism and environment; the biological roots of behavior; the 
complementarity of structure and function; and regulation and 
homeostasis. To these we added two themes applicable to all science, 
but taken here in their biological context: biological science as a 

process of investigation and inquiry; and the history of the great 
biological concepts and schema. Many teachers and stud' nts have 
told me that for the first time the organization of facts and ideas 
around these great themes produced a sense of unity and coherence 
in the teaching and study of biology that had hitherto been lacking, 

A recent re-examination of our BSCS program convinces us 
that these four cardinal objectives are sound, but that a fifth one 
ought to be added, namely, an emphasis upon the social context of the 
science. It is not simply that biological discoveries have changed 
man's ways of living and of regarding himself in the universe, or that 
in the future they will serve to make a "brave new world". More funda- 
mental, and more disturbing, is recognition of the fact that man is in 
imminent danger of so defiling and destroying his natural environment 
that he cannot survive within it. Evidence that students, in seeking 
for "relevance" in their courses of study, have great concern about 
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these matters is to be seen from an experience of this past year at the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook. We initiated a series of 
University Lectures dealing with the relations of the natural sciences 
to other disciplines and with crucial problems in the future. The 
lectures, once a week, were given by local faculty members as well 
as distinguished visitors, and were open to the entire community 
without registration or fee. Those students, either undergraduate 
students or graduate students in continuing education, who might 
wish to probe more deeply and obtain credit toward a degree, could 
enroll in seminars based on the lectures and requiring advance 
reading on each topic, group discussions, and term papers. The 
course proved very popular. There was an average attendance of 
about 400, two-thirds of whom enrolled in the seminars for intensive 
study and credit. 

Both in the BSCS development of a novel biology curriculum and 
in the "Science and Culture : Future of Man" course a major difficulty 

has been to secure enough broadly trained persons to engage in writing 
and testing, or in leading seminars on a great diversity of subject 
matter. Francis Bacon, in the Advancement of Learning, speaks 
instructively of two distinct kinds of scientists, the pioneers, who dig, 
and the smiths, who refine and hammer. It seems evident that we 
have done rather well, in our American graduate education, to 
produce an abundance of pioneers, but we sorely lack smiths, who can 
construct for us great unifying theories J.ike those produced in the 
nineteenth century. The increasing narrowness of specialization 
forced upon us by the enlargement of knowledge and the exclusive 
bestowal of rewards (prizes, promotions in rank and salary, recog- 
nition and fame) upon the pioneers reduces the prospect that the 
techniques and concepts of quite different fields can be brought 
together in a fresh and original synthesis marked by insight and 
imagination. Too many scientists have blinders over their eyes, and 
can see only straight ahead! What excellent diggers they are ! But 
where are the smiths, who must refine and hammer, create alloys, 
and fashion a meaningful new whole for the younger generation? 



Teacher Improvement Programs 

What can be done? I believe that the Japanese have pointed the 
way. During a visit of several weeks in the summer of 1965, I was 
privileged to observe the work of six of their Science Education 
Centers, of which there are now more than thirty, located in every 
prefecture and major city of the country. The first of these Centers 
was founded only nine years ago, largely through local initiative in 
various school districts -- remarkable in a country with such a strong 
central Ministry of Education. In these districts, far-sighted educa- 
tional leaders had realized that drastic and novel steps had to be taken 
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to reduce the obsolescence of the trained science teachers in the 
schools. The organization of a typical Science Education Center is 
well worth describing. In a building, erected as a part of the school 
system by the local Board of Education, one usually finds four labora- 
tories accommodating classes of about 24 students for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and earth sciences, respectively. Adjacent to 
each laboratory is a large room of similar size for the staff of each 
department and for storage of equipment, preparation of materials, 
and so forth. In addition, each building is likely to contain a modest 
library, perhaps a lecture room for up to 100 persons, offices for 
the administration, and in some cases a dining hall and dormitory 
rooms for the teachers in residence. Besides equipment very like 
that of a typical Japanese high school, the Center may have collec- 
tions of minerals and fossils, a greenhouse, a small animal 
collection and pieces of expensive equipment such as a donated 
electron microscope, an X- ray machine, or a 15 cm- te lescope , 
which the teachers can learn to use and demonstrate and to which 
they can later bring their own classes for study and observation. 

The most remarkable aspect of the Centers, however, lies in 
their staffing and programming. Each Center has a permanent staff, 
generally composed of a scientist and one or more highly experienced 
high school teachers for each discipline. These staff members plan 
and prepare, as well as teach, the courses of the Center. There are 
two kinds of courses, for the most part. Short courses, five days 
long, are given in intensive fashion, utilizing the best of new 
materials and methods. I was surprised to find that the staff member 
were very well acquainted with our American science curriculum 
studies and were making full and effective, indeed very critical, use 
of them. The majority of teachers in the local school system, 
embracing often upwards of sixty schools, are thus provided with 
effective stimulation and renewal of training. Because teachers in 
Japan are employed on a twelve-month annual basis, they are subject 
to duty the year round, and the Science Education Centers are never 
empty. During the school term, to the maximum extent possible, 
teachers are released from regular duties to attend the week-long 
course while their places are taken by substitutes or other arrange- 
ments are made for the students by flexible scheduling. The second 
type of course is one of great scope, occupying a group of 25 
teachers a full half year on leave from teaching duties. The depth of 
training possible in a course that runs all d&y, five days a week for a 
half year is indeed excellent, and explains the fact that I saw in Japan 
the best demonstration teaching with high school students I have ever 
been fortunate enough to observe. The product of such courses is a 
group of master teachers who are dispersed to different schools and 
who effectively revitalize there the teaching in their subjects. 



The effects of this relatively recent educational experiment 
were so dramatic that within a year or so the Ministry of Education 
stepped in to support the operating budgets of the Centers to about one- 
third their cost, and to aid in the development of new Centers. By 
] 965 the results were so extraordinary that it was decided without 
further trial to extend the Centers to include mathematics, social 
studies, language, and other disciplines. 

In the United States, where local and State Boards of Education 
are so fearful of federal interference and domination, the pattern 
established by the Japanese Education Centers offers particular 
encouragement. Why cannot our universities, which have until now 
so timorously ventured into the vital task of continuing education, now 
cooperate with local school systems to establish regional education 
centers that are more than hotels or conference centers -- that 
instead answer this most serious challenge to our entire social fabric? 
Federal assistance is very well, but it is amply evident that our 
summer institutes, even though now in existence for more than a 
decade, skim off only the cream of the teaching profession, and leave 
the majority of teachers unaided -- in fact, more obsolete in know- 
ledge of their subjects and of improved ways of teaching with every 
passing year. An even more serious indictment of the summer 
institutes and of continuing education programs is that, with the rarest 
exceptions, no serious continuous thought and effort have been given to 
the design of courses really suited to the needs of the teacher afflicted 
by the obsolescence of his preservice training. It is self-evident that 
the kind of course well suited for a freshman or sophomore college 
student is not at all suitable for a teacher of the subject, with much 
former study of the subject but now in need of review and freshening 
and especially of adequate explanation of significant new developments 
and their relationships to the older materials. Nor is the usual course 
designed for a junior or senior college student, much less for a grad- 
uate student, at all useful for a renewal of training and an extension of 
knowledge. 

The Teaching of the Social Sciences and Humanities 

I now venture into a field quite beyond my personal experience. 
Yet a few generalizations drawn from the teaching of the natural 
sciences may be of some use. I am encouraged to think so by the 
example of Carl Becker, who in three short essays under the title 
Progress and Power in 1935 eloquently and persuasively united the 
biological, evolutionary view of man with the historian’s view of his 
progress in civilization. Education transmits from past generations 
to each new generation of mankind the sum of knowledge which gives 
man his power, the increase of which Becker defines as "progress". 
Education is therefore a conservative force, preserving, storing, 
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transmitting knowledge. Yet the very accumulation of knowledge 
requires that education be also selective, sorting out the timely and 
the timeless from the trivial. The more rapid the pace of change, 
the more necessary and drastic the requirement for selectivity, 
reorganization, and creative synthesis in the development of the 
curriculum. 

In his striving for command of a particular subject, in his 
search for hidden facts that may illuminate his interpretation, the 
scholar may perforce restrict his field of specialty to less and less. 
The teacher must, on the contrary, seek through greater breadth to 
cast light upon the relationships of phenomena which conventionally 
are assigned to different fields of study. He braves the charge of 
superficiality in the knowledge that new and important disciplines 
always emerge from the borders between the older disciplines, from 
an application of the concepts and techniques of one to the phenomena 
of the other. How to cultivate this breadth without real superficiality 
is the problem we must face in the improvement of teacher training 
and retraining. From personal experience I would say you must 
first find a man gifted with the desire to master many fields and to 
explore the relations between them. Him you surround with a team 
representing specialists of appropriate sorts. The team must then 
work intensively to produce actual educational materials for trial in 
the schools and colleges. In the effort to work out their ideas, all 
will grow in breadth and depth together. 

Man is an evolving species, but the rate of biological evolution 
is very slow. It seems doubtful that any change in his mental 
capacities has taken place since Cro-Magnon times, or perhaps even 
in the past hundred thousand years. Humanly directed evolution may 
accelerate that rate of evolution although there is likely to be great 
opposition to the artificial control of human breeding. In any case, 
the great progress in civilization made by man until now has been 
possible on the basis of his original mental endowment, and there is 
no reason to suppose that social evolution cannot continue indefinitely. 
As Rene Dubos has so clearly shown in his book, Man Adapting, the 
adaptability of man both physiologically and psychologically is very 
great. Even so, can man, if seeing clearly that present social 
evolution based on te chnolog y will sooner or later provide disastrous 
modifications of his natural environment, voluntarily desist when 
there is present, personal profit? Garrett Hardin, in an essay 
entitled "The Tragedy of the Common", has pointed out how unlikely 
that will be. 

Wisdom might be defined as the far-sighted exercise of human 
power. The definition implies both self-restraint and foreknowledge 
of consequences. Education must supply these in sufficient measure; 
therefore, we must begin with an appropriate program of teacher 
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education. It must be aimed at the existing cadre of teachers as well 
as the future teachers. It must aid all of them, not just the cream of 
the profession. The urgency is extreme. In a few more decades it 
will probably be too late to avoid catastrophe. 

In a recent article I outlined a six-point educational program for 
the scientific needs of developing countries -- and what nation would’ 
not like to regard itself as still developing? These points can be 
generalized, I believe, to cover all educational disciplines. The 
paramount needs are the following: 

1. To provide a good curriculum for training teachers for the local 
educational system; 

2. To provide adequately for training sufficient numbers of teachers; 

3. To provide education centers to retrain teachers continuously as 
a regular part of their annual duty; 

4. To send a sufficient number of the best students abroad to engage 
in advanced study; , 

5. To supply posts and research facilities in sufficient number and of 
sufficient attraction to bring most of these students home after 
training abroad; 

6. To establish an agency, or several, to make a continuous study of 
the relevance of new scientific discoveries to social and economic 
and health needs in the particular country and. culture. 

The six points form a system, the last being essential to success 
of all the others, for the task outlined there is no less than to coordin- 
ate the preceding measures with the changing order of the world and 
especially with the economic pressures and social ferment of the home 
country. For this purpose agencies which will examine as fully as 
possible the long-range effects, and the side-effects, of new techno- 
logical developments upon the local environment and structure of 
society will be indispensable. 

Man is a social animal in a complex environment. At his peril 
he ignores the balance between density of population and its mode of 
life, on the one hand, and the resources of the environment, inanimate 
and living, on the other. Nature's cycles are mighty but often 
delicately subject to overthrow. Civilizations before now have 
destroyed themselves through was te of their soil or through pas sive 
encouragement of seedbeds of disease. It can indeed happen again, 
through ignorance or folly. The nation that is wise will therefore 
study closely all trends in other nations, and avoid their mistakes. 
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The ideal is a people adjusted to its land and its resources, and daily- 
increasing its richness of life through the applications of science and 
technology to its needs. 

The proposed national agency is, then, needed to relate the 
factors of change inherent in scientific discovery and education to the 
whole system of a people living in its homeland, and to plan intelli- 
gently for its future well-being. 
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THE SECOND LEVEL OF INCOMPETENCE 



Inanition Before Complexity 



"We are but Helpless Pieces in the Games the Schools Play, 

Upon the Black and White of Children's Nights and Days?" 






"All that man is 
All mere complexities 

The fury and the mire of human veins. " 
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It is the second level which has the largest and most eclectic 
representation; the level where the necessity of the disciplines to 
examine and re-interpret their use in the schools is absolutely 
insisted upon, and insisted upon in a sufficient variety of forms to 
preclude much movement. 

Not all forms of the insistence are even psychologically useful. 
The awareness sometimes subsides into self-congratulation; self- 
congratulation often made through giving warning against the 
tendency to congratulate oneself. At one edge of this level a highly 
professional brand of conference -manship is also practiced. The 
leading exemplar is the man who comes here to report on another 
conference, of tangential reference to this. He goes on in detail, 
at length. How did it all come out? * Oh, he really doesn’t know. He 
had to leave early. He leaves here early, too. Perhaps to report on 
the conference. 

At the other edge of this level, a kind of terminal satisfaction 
sits back after handing down a suitable set of materials for the various 
grades; it waits upon others to do the same before any general advance 
can be made. "A tendency to float above it all, " as one critic says. 
’’Like barrage balloons, on longer and longer cables. These fellows 
feel attached. But they're really only hovering, ” 

On the other hand, this level is the intellectual center of the 
disciplines' attempt to re -orient themselves toward the schools. Its 
learning and wit are self-deprecatory, informed and felicitous at the 
same time ("what the psychologist calls frustration, the economist 
calls equilibrium"). 

This is the level where tragedy and the complexity of man’s 
affairs are most skillfully expounded. The unrefinable residue of 
pain and loss. The intractable nature of reality. The slippery 
truths which elude denomination. It is that level of incompetence in 
concern for the schools where people in the disciplines enjoy them- 
selves the most. Brilliant capacities are brought into play. Trained 
talents not usually turned in this direction explore the novelty of 
their choice. Age-old problems are broken down into new divisions 
of insights. 
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SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



Whatever complaints we may have to make about economic 
education we catiriot complain that it is neglected. Twenty years ago, 
indeed, this complaint would have been justified, but in these two 
decades a great deal of energy and enthusiasm has gone into it and 
even a small amount of money. It is impossible in this short space 
and at this short notice to do a complete survey of what has been 
going on. This badly pee ds to be done. Any list of achievements in 
this field would have to begin with the work of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education in New York, under the leadership for the last 
fifteen years of Dr. M. L. Frankel. In giving a feeling for what has 
happened in the last twenty years, I can hardly do better than quote 
Dr. Frankel himself: ^ 

In 1950 less than 5% of our secondary school students 
were receiving any formal course work in economics. 

Today well over 30% of our high school seniors are 
enrolled in economics courses and this figure is moving 
upward/ 

FeW economists concerned themselves with economic 
education. Most educators regarded economics as an 
esoteric discipline relegated to the high priests of the 
profession. Today the Joint Council's program enjoys 
the full support of the American Economic Association. 

Only three states had any requirements in economics 
for teacher certification. Today that figure stands at 
28. 

In 1948 there was one summer institute in economic 
education. This summer the Joint Council is co- 
sponsoring 52 institutes. 




M, L. Frankel, "Economic Education: 1967," an address pre- 

sented at the Annual Conference of the Ohio Council on Economic 
Education, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, May 15, 1967. Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio Council on Economic Education, College of Business 

Administration, Ohio University, 1967, p. 4. Figures revised to 
1969 by Dr. Frankel in a personal communication. 1 
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In 1949 there were no Centers for Economic Edu- 
cation. Today there are 55. 

Research in economic education was virtually non- 
existent. Today we have a card file of over 1500 
citations of research- studies, articles, and books in 
the field. 

In 1949 few schoolmen were concerned about economic 
education. Today their demands for assistance are far 
beyond our ability to satisfy. 

Dr. Frankel would be the first one to deny that all this activity 
had been the result of the Joint Council's work alone. Nevertheless, 
the existence of an active organization in the field exercising per- 
sistent pressure towards the expansion of economic education has an 
effect which is hard to overestimate. 

From the standpoint of the economics profession itself, there 
has been a similar persistent pressure in the shape of the Committee 
on Economic Education of the American Economic Association, 
headed by Dr. G. Lee Bach. The importance of Bach's work in again 
exercising persistent pressure year after year arranging meetings at 
the annual meeting of the American Economic Association, working 
with the Joint Council, and constantly stimulating serious research 
in problems of teaching economics can hardly be overestimated. 

More than anyone else in the profession, Bach has made economic 
education "respectable. " The Bach committee has operated mainly 
at the level of college teaching in economics, and in that sense has 
supplemented the work of the Joint Council, which has concentrated 
on the elementary and high school level. 

Again, the values of persistent pressure and organization are 
seen in the work of the Social Science Education Consortium, headed 
by Dr. Irving Morrissett at the University of Colorado. In economics, 
the work of Dr. Lawrence Senesh is closely associated with the Con- 
sortium and represents still another facet of activity, this time con- 
centrated mainly in the lower grades, from kindergarten up. Dr. 
Senesh has demonstrated that economics can be taken seriously even 
in the kindergarten and that furthermore the intellectual effort 
involved in getting meaningful economic concepts into the curriculum 
of the lower grades is of first-rate importance for the economics 
profession itself. I have invented something which, without Dr. 
Senesh's permission, I have been calling "Senesh's Law" -- that if 
you can't teach it to the second grade, it probably isn’t true. I am 
prepared to admit some exceptions to this law, but when one sees 
what extraordinary quantities of artificial, unnecessary or 
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